

















School No One Would Buy 


The school building was worn 
out, and I said to the children and their 
parents, “We ought to build a new one.” 

Everybody said it was a good idea—es- 
pecially the children. “But,” said the par- 
ents, “where will the money come from?” 

I said to them, “You've already raised 
$4,000, and that’s a good start.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t enough,” they said— 
and they were right. It wasn’t nearly 
enough. “If only we could sell the old 
school,” they sighed. “Then we could start 
planning seriously for a new building.” 

We put the old school up for sale. “It 
ought to go quickly,” some parents said. 

But nobody came to buy it. 

Before we could build, we had to buy 
land. For four months we searched—and 
found a piece. Summer vacation had begun. 
If the old school would sell now, we could 
buy the new land, build the new school, 
and start classes there in September. 

“Please, God,” we prayed, “help us sell 
the old school right away.” 

But still no one came to buy. 

We ran into trouble about the land. The 
neighbors didn’t want us to build a school 
on it. We went to the county courthouse 
again and again and again that summer, 
trying to get permission, but without 
success. 

At last we gave up. By this time the 





summer vacation was over. It was time for 
school to begin. We were glad we still 
had the old building to hold classes in. 

We looked for new land, found a piece 
that was bigger and better, and got permis- 
sion to build right away. 

By now it was January. 

“Dear God, please help us sell the old 
school right away. We plan to move into 
the new building by September this year.” 

The foundations went down, the walls 
went up, the roof went on. 

But still no one bought the old school. 

September came. The new building 
looked wonderful. But it wasn’t finished. 
We were so glad God hadn’t answered our 
prayers. We still had the old building to 
hold school in! 

That year, at Thanksgiving, I received 
a letter. “Please come to Washington and 
edit a new journal just for juniors. We'd 
like to have you arrive in two months.” 

I sent a telegram, “I’m coming.” That 
was the beginning of the JUNIOR GUIDE. 

Everyone worked hard during those two 
months—including the children. They 
washed the windows and swept the floors 
and burned the scraps. The school was 
done, but not paid for. 

I announced we would move in January 
18, 1953, then I would leave. 

“Please, Lord,” I prayed, “help us sell 
the old school so we can finish paying for 
the new one.” 

Now notice this remarkable thing. 

Within one week of January 18, 1953, 
the day the new school was finally ready 
for use, somebody bought the old school. 

Don’t ever tell me God doesn’t answer 
our prayers in the way that’s best for us. 


Your friend, 


a Waxesel 





GLENN FILLMAN 


The new school, when at last it was finished and paid for. Three rooms have been added since then. 
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—- ANN stood in her back yard 
watching five of her very special school 
friends playing hide-and-seek. Sandra Ann 
did not want to play hide-and-seek. She 
wanted to play hopscotch. But no one 
wanted to play hopscotch with her. So she 
just stood by the fence and watched, while 
tears filled her big brown eyes. 

Mrs. Damond, Sandra Ann’s mother, 
looked out the window as she washed the 
luncheon dishes and sent up a little prayer 
to the heavenly Father for help, because she 








Sandra Ann pulled her mother’s arm. “That 
secret,” she whispered. “It worked!” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 








The Secret That Worked 


By WILDA WYLIE 


knew it would not be long before Sandra 
Ann would come in and tell her all about 
it. And sure enough she did. 

“Mother,” came Sandra Ann’s tearful lit- 
tle voice from just behind her mother’s 
elbow, “nobody wants to play with me.” 

“Well, honey,” answered Mrs. Damond, 
giving Sandra Ann’s shoulders a little hug, 
“if no one will play with you why don’t 
you play with them?” 

“But I don’t want to play hide-and-seek. I 

To page 16 
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The Trick Blackie 
"Couldn't Learn" 


By REGINA MAGARY 


"Sgewsng on, boys, time for supper.” 

Mrs. Grant looked out the kitchen 
door in time to see Blackie, the boys’ new 
pony, lift John’s hat from his head and 
drop it into David's outstretched hand 
while with the other hand David rewarded 
the pony with a carrot. 

“What will those boys teach that little 
pony next?” Mother Grant said with a 
smile as she put the supper on the table. 

In dashed the boys, stopping for a dab in 
the water and a swish of the towel before 
sitting at the table. Heads bowed, they 
quietly waited for the blessing, then they 
all began talking at once. 

“Mom, did you see the cute trick Blackie 
learned today?” 

“She’s the smartest pony you ever saw.” 

“Do you know what we are going to 
teach her next?” 

“I don’t know what the trick is, but 
don’t feed your pony all the carrots.” 

“Oh, Mom,” this from David, “there 
are lots of carrots, and we used only two 
today. And ponies like carrots—they really 
do.” 

“Well, all right, we won’t worry about 
the carrots, but tell me about the new trick.” 

“Well, Mom, you know the catch on the 
barn door. John doesn’t think Blackie can 
learn to unlock it, and I am going to prove 
that she can.” 


Mother puckered her lips as she did when 
about to raise an objection. “But, David, 
don’t you think it is an unwise trick to 
teach your pony? She might open the door 
when you didn’t want her to.” 

“Mom,” John winked and grinned at his 
mother, “don’t worry. That horse will 
never learn that trick. You know the pin 
has to be slipped out, the latch lifted a 
little, and then pushed out. She isn’t that 
smart.” 

David raised one eyebrow, looked know- 
ing, shrugged his shoulders, and smiled 
down at his plate. 

Several days later Jim came running to 
the house all out of breath and burst in 
through the door with, “Mom, look out the 
door quick. She’s done it—David did it— 
she’s learned it! Look quick.” And Mrs. 
Grant stared in amazement as the little 
black pony daintily picked up the wooden 
pin, let it drop, nosed the latch up and 
out, pulled the door until it stood open, 
then reached into David's vest pocket for 
a carrot. She stood munching it in obvious 
self-satisfaction. 

“Those boys!” sighed Mrs. Grant. “I’m 
still afraid this is one trick too many.” But 
she had no time to think much about po- 
nies and boys and tricks, for it was Friday. 
There was still much to be done before 
Sabbath, and tomorrow the minister was 
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coming to dinner. It was really an occasion 
in their San Juan Island home to have a 
minister come to dinner, for he visited 
their little church only once a month. Be- 
fore the sun set the house was in perfect 
order, the Sabbath dinner was prepared, 
and Mrs. Grant looked around the house 
in complete satisfaction. As she called the 
boys for sundown worship, she glanced 
around once more and felt a well-earned 
glow of pride. 

“Whew,” said Jim as he glanced at the 
flowers on the table and sniffed the deli- 
cious smell of freshly baked bread. “Every- 
thing looks good and smells good. Are we 
having company tomorrow?” 

“Yes, didn’t I tell you that Elder Wright 
is coming?” 

The boys grinned, for Elder Wright was 
a favorite. He was always welcome at their 
house. He liked their dog, he would enjoy 
seeing Blackie do her tricks, and he al- 
ways had a lot of stories. They could hardly 
wait for tomorrow. 

Sabbath morning found the three boys 
ready for Sabbath school ahead of time. 
David and Jim ran on ahead, but John 
waited to walk with his mother. After 
church the boys loitered a bit to talk with 
the Lang boys, who had just returned 
from a trip. Mrs. Grant and the minister 
were a few paces ahead and nearing the 
house when the minister said, “Mrs. Grant, 
I surely appreciate your invitation. I don’t 
know of any house that gives me such a 
feeling of relaxation. The perfect order of 
your house is something to be commended.” 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Blackie took hold of the sugar sack and dragged it 
around the room, spilling sugar all over the floor. 





With a murmured Thank-you and a 
smile of appreciation Mrs. Grant turned to 
unlatch the door. To her surprise it was 
already unlatched and standing ajar. Odd! 
She was sure she had fastened it securely. 

Then an exclamation of amazement and 
horror broke from her lips. Her clean and 
orderly room—it was a shambles. Every- 
thing was upside down and tossed about. 
And in the midst of the chaos stood 
Blackie, calmly surveying her morning's 
work. What a work! The 100-pound sack 
of sugar that had stood by the kitchen cabi- 
net and the 100-pound sack of beans that 
should have been in the corner near the 
stair door were there no more. Blackie had 
grasped them one at a time in her teeth 
and dragged them around and around, back 
and forth, until the contents from the bro- 
ken sacks littered the floor in every direc- 
tion. To page 16 
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Chapter Four: Crackers Under the Blanket 


morning after the Andersons and 
other missionaries arrived back at Solusi, 
they were greeted by the smiling face of 
Umlevu, the loyal chief who had been 
asked to care for the missionaries’ things 
while they were in Bulawayo. Would the 
mfundisi (“teacher”) please come with him 
and get the things? A short walk through 
the brush brought them to the mouth of a 
cave in the side of one of the kopjes. Natives 
dug into the ground on the floor of the 
cave and brought out the stoves, pots and 
pans, dishes and silverware, which had been 
put into Umlevu’s care many months before. 
Not an article was missing. Other things did 
not survive so well. Books, suitcases, boxes, 
had been chewed up by the white ants. Of 
175 fowls only 15 survived. Most serious 
of all, the rinderpest struck their oxen one 
month after their return. Not one lived. 
This was serious indeed. The following 
rainy season saw Harry Anderson and his 
companions out pulling plows and culti- 
vators without the help of animals. 

Those were trying days. Five months 
with insufficient food in Bulawayo had left 
them greatly weakened. Now they were 
forced to toil day after day under the fierce 
African sun. No wonder they often stum- 
bled into their little mud houses in the 
evenings, too tired even to eat. 

“Please, Mfundisi, can you give me a little 
food for my children? There is nothing 
left in the barn.” 

At first when appeals like this came 
from the natives, the Andersons would find 
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something to give. But every day, more and 
more poor starving people came with the 
same appeal. Do you know how the govern- 
ment had put down the rebellion? All over 
the country soldiers had gone out and 
destroyed the stocks of food. Now the up- 
rising was crushed, and it was six months 
before any harvest could be expected. Thou- 
sands of natives died of hunger. The day 
soon came when the missionaries could 
give no more food away. They didn’t have 
it. Then despairing parents came with their 
children, boys and girls, all with the look of 
starvation on their faces. Would the mis- 
sionary accept their children and take care 
of them? One by one they took them until 
they had nearly thirty. They were orphans, 
as their parents had gone back to the vil- 
lages to die. Brother Anderson wrote an 
urgent letter to South Africa, and the 
church members there quickly sent some 
money with which to buy grain to feed 
the orphans. 

But for weeks it was heartbreaking for 
the missionaries. Mrs. Anderson wrote to 
her mother asking how she would feel to 
sit down to a meal while at every window 
and door you could see hungry eyes looking 
in, watching every bite of food as it was 
eaten. 

The missionaries had to guard their pos- 
sessions very closely. One day when Mrs. 
Anderson went to another part of the 
house for a moment, a native darted into 
the kitchen, picked up the kettle on the 
stove, and ran away with it, food and all. 

















ito 
he 
all. 





The orphans had enough to keep them 
from starving, but they were often hungry. 
While in their homes in the villages, these 
boys and girls had often stolen food to 
satisfy their hunger. Now it was hard for 
them to see food and not try to steal it. 

One little boy came down with typhoid 
fever. After weeks of sickness he began to 
recover. At that time he suffered from 
great hunger. From the kitchen he stole 
some crackers and hid them under the 
blanket of his bed. By accident Mr. Ander- 
son found them. He gathered them up. 
That night after worship, he called the 
little fellow outside and talked with him 
about the return of Jesus and how some 
people would be outside the gates of the 
city. Among those thus left outside would 
be thieves. Then he opened his hands and 
showed the boy the crackers. 

The little boy’s eyes filled with tears as 
he looked up into Brother Anderson’s face 
and softly said, “Father, I will never steal 
again.” Then he chokingly added, “But I 
was so hungry.” Together they prayed that 
God would help him to keep his promise. 
The love and care given those orphan 
children was not wasted. Most of them ac- 


cepted Jesus as their Saviour, and many 
became workers for God. 

New recruits were on the way to relieve 
the tired missionaries. First came the F. B. 
Armitage family, then Dr. Kate Lindsay 
and Pastor O. A. Olsen for a visit. Dr. 
Lindsay came to hold some health classes 
with the natives. Word was sent out and 
many came to the mission every day for 
a week’s instruction. At the end of the last 
day Dr. Lindsay thanked them for coming 
and said she hoped they would put into 
practice the instruction she had given them. 
But they lingered, so she thought they 
wanted more, and gave them another hour 
lecture. When they still lingered, Dr. Lind- 
say came to Brother Anderson and asked 
him why they didn’t go home. Did they 
want another lecture? So he went out and 
talked with them. They said they had left 
their digging and come every afternoon to 
hear the white lady talk and thought they 
should be given something in return for 
their lost time! The doctor was sadly sur- 
prised to hear of their reaction, but Mr. 
Anderson had to take them to the store and 
hand out matches, soap, and cloth to satisfy 
them. 








THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


Pastor Anderson reminded the boy that no thieves would get into heaven. Then he opened his 
hand and showed him the crackers the boy had stolen and hidden under the blankets of his bed. 
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Elder Olsen came from the General Con- 
ference and greatly cheered the workers. 
He could see that their health was impaired, 
and he said he would strongly urge the 
Mission Board in America to send help so 
they would not have to work so hard. He 
found that food prices were still very high, 
with flour thirty-five cents a pound, eggs 
$2.50 a dozen. The missionaries, of course, 
could not eat food at those prices, so had to 
live on coarse native foods, which gave 
them much trouble. Since Elder Tripp in 
particular was not well, Elder Olsen urged 
him to go to the Cape for a rest. But, said 
Elder Tripp, that would mean harder work 
for the other missionaries left behind, and 
he could not consent. 

The rainy season at the end of 1897 came 
on. It proved to be one of the heaviest in 
the history of Rhodesia. Malaria swept the 
country, taking many lives. About the mid- 
dle of February, Dr. Carmichael came down 
with fever, and on the twenty-eighth he 
passed away. He was the doctor who was 
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to care for the other missionaries. The day 
after Dr. Carmichael was buried, Elder 
Tripp took to his bed. One by one, others 
of the mission family became ill with 
malaria. One by one they closed their eyes 
in death: Elder Tripp; his son, George; 
Brother Sparrow's little girl. Harry and 
Nora Anderson were busy from morning 
till night. They were nursing the sick, com- 
forting the dying, burying the dead, and 
cheering those whose lives had been spared. 
School closed, and all work on the mission 
stopped for many days. Through the mercy 
of God the Andersons were spared. But 
one by one the mounds in the little 
cemetery appeared, side by side. 

Mrs. Tripp became very ill. The Bula- 
wayo doctor who was consulted said her 
only hope was to move to South Africa, out 
of the tropics. So Nora Anderson said good- 
by to her husband and with Mrs. Tripp 
boarded the train that carried them from 
Bulawayo to Cape Town. (The railroad had 


To page 17 











Voice That Came Over the Air 





} ® By BARBARA WESTPHAL and TULIO HAYLOCK 


Tve girls in fluffy white dresses were 
walking along the street one day. It was 
hot where they lived in Central America, 
but the walk was shaded by large rubber 
trees. Their black eyes sparkled, and they 
were making graceful motions with their 
hands, as all Spanish people do when they 
talk. 

“Mercedes,” said one girl to the other, 
“how did you happen to become an Ad- 
ventist?” 

The girl named Mercedes—which in 


As the two girls walked along, one asked the other, 
“How did you happen to become an Adventist?” 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
























































Spanish means Mercies—answered quickly. 
“Oh, it was because of a little piece of pa- 
per telling me about the Voice of Hope 
radio program.” 

“But where did you get the little piece 
of paper?” 

“Well, Til tell you all about it,” ex- 
plained Mercedes. “One hot afternoon I 
was sitting on the balcony at my house, 
getting a little breeze. A girl about my age 
opened the iron gate and came into the gar- 
den. She had some papers in her hand and 
she came up to the balcony and passed one 
to me through the iron bars. She was very 
polite and asked me if I wouldn’t like to 
listen to a radio program called the Voice 
of Hope the next day. 

“Of course I wondered what kind of 
program it would be, so the next afternoon 
I turned on the radio and tuned it to the 
station that was written on the little card. 
It was such a lovely program! First there 
were songs and then a talk that really 
touched my heart. 

“Next Sabbath afternoon the same girl 
came again at the same time. 

“"Did you listen to the radio program?’ 
she asked me, and of course I told her how 
much I liked it. Then she gave me another 
paper, not like the first one, but bigger, 
and she asked me to read it too. 

“Would you believe it? She came back 
the next week, not by herself, but with her 
mother. They talked to me about how in- 
teresting it would be to study the Bible, 
and about the nice stories it has, and how it 
is really a letter from God that He has left 
for us to read. So I signed my name on a 
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JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


“I’m really quite pretty,” Judy thought. “And that’s 
not being conceited, because, you see, | am pretty.” 
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UDY looked at herself in the mirror. 

Yes, she was quite pretty. And it wasn’t 
really boasting to say so because, well, she 
was pretty. She knew that. Of course, she 
didn’t say so to other people. She wouldn't 
want anyone to think she was vain. But, 
after all, surely the mirror told the truth. 
Her eyes were wide set, and such a deep 
blue! Her nose had that cute little tilt that 
always looked all right on a girl, even 
though it wouldn’t look good at all on a 
boy. Her hair had the “right amount” of 
curl. Yes, she was pretty. No doubt about 
it. She smiled to herself in the glass. 

This was the first year Judy hadn’t been 
in church school. Her family had moved to 
a mew town, and the nearest church school 
was more than thirty miles away, which 
was just too far for daddy to drive twice a 
day. So Judy went to public school for sev- 
enth grade. It was a lot of fun, but some- 
times it was hard to be an Adventist when 
everyone around her was not. She was very 
tactful, however, and got along well, mak- 
ing many new friends. 

Judy left the mirror, and went back to 
her desk. She had been writing in her diary 
when she came to that part in the day’s 
events that made her stop to look in the 
mirror. Today she had been chosen to be the 
“lead” in the school play, and it was some- 
thing terribly important to put down in her 
diary. She had never imagined she would 
be chosen; even now it was hard to be- 
lieve. Think! She, Judy Bolton, chosen to 
be the lead in the annual school play! 

She hadn’t mentioned it to mom and dad 
yet. Somehow she was worried about doing 
so. She knew she would have to say some- 
thing tonight at dinner, and she hadn't 
quite figured out how to bring the subject 
up. Should she say, “You can’t imagine 
what happened at school today! I was chosen 
for the lead in our school play”? Or, 
should she be more sedate about every- 
thing and say seriously, “I’ve got something 
I'd like to discuss with you, Mom and 
Dad”? It wouldn’t worry her so much if 
she knew mother and daddy would approve, 
but she was just a little afraid they wouldn't. 
It would never do for her to refuse the part 
now. Why, they’d even given her the script 
to take home this afternoon, and she had it 
in her desk drawer right this minute. She’d 
just have to figure out some way to make 
mom and dad approve. 

There was still an hour before dinner, 
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In this story and the next, two girls meet the same problem. Each 
girl wants to do right. Each solves the problem differently. 


What would you have done? 


Heroine of the School Play 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


which would give her time to think. Which 
would be the best way to bring up the sub- 
ject? She had to do it right. 

She finished her entry in the diary, 
closed the book, and locked it with her 
own special key. She had really appreciated 
this gift from her Aunt Marie on her last 
birthday. It held so many secrets—little 
things she could tell to her diary that she 
sometimes couldn’t talk over with anyone 
else—like being chosen to play the lead in 
the play today. Yes, a diary was pretty won- 
derful, especially for someone who had just 
turned twelve. 

Dinnertime came and went. Judy couldn’t 
bring herself to mention the class play. Some- 
how she hadn’t thought of the right opening 
sentence, and that was so very important. 
No, it would be better not to mention it than 
to say something wrong. She had better wait 
until tomorrow night at dinner. By then, 
certainly, she would know how to say every- 
thing. 

After the dishes were finished, Judy went 
up to her room again. She pulled the script 
for the play from the desk drawer. She went 
over each part, imagining how she would 
say the sentences. Oh, it was such fun just 
thinking about everything! And after the 
play, think how people would talk about 
her: “Why, that Judy Bolton is a real little 
actress! She certainly has a lot of talent! 
And didn’t she look absolutely beautiful?” 

Just before hopping into bed, Judy 
glanced at her Sabbath school lesson. She 
was too tired to spend much time with it 
tonight, but she’d go over the memory 
verse. What was it anyway? Let’s see... 
“For ye are bought with a price: therefore 


glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God's.” “Glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit” . . . what did that 
mean? 

Judy closed the Bible, slipped her les- 
son quarterly inside, and walked back to 
the mirror. Do you suppose it really might 
not be “glorifying God” for her to ,act in 
the school play? She’d never thought of it 
that way before. 

Well, she was pretty. Was there any- 
thing wrong about that? God had made her 
that way; it wasn’t er. fault. If she was 
pretty enough to be chosen to play the lead 
in the class play certainly there could be 
nothing wrong in taking the lead. And yet, 
“glorify God in your body, and in your 
spit, ... 

Do you suppose there was nothing wrong 
in being pretty, but that it was wrong to 
think about it too much? It was true; she 
had thought about it a lot more since this 
afternoon when she was chosen to play the 
part of “Nancy.” Could it be wrong to play 
the part if it made her think about herself 
and how nice she would look the night of 
the program? 

The gown she would wear was gorgeous; 
there was no use denying it. Mrs. Jackson, 
the principal's wife, had brought it to 
school that morning to show to the lucky 
one who would be chosen lead. It had be- 
longed to Mrs. Jackson herself when she 
had played that very same part in a school 
play when she was a girl. And now she, 
Judy Bolton, had been chosen to play the 
identical part, to wear the very dress Mrs. 
Jackson had worn! It was too good to be 
true! To page 18 
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Like Judy, Royal was chosen for the lead in the school play. She accepted. She 
memorized. She practiced. Then came a bitter day. 


The Leading Lady 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


HO in the world will be chosen to 

take the lead in the play?” That was the 
voiced or unvoiced question of nearly 
twelve hundred school children as they 
left assembly that morning. The headmaster 
of that South African school, Mr. Greene, 
had just announced that practice would 
begin the following week for the annual 
school play. “Tomorrow,” he had said, “I 
will announce the name of the leading 
character.” 

“I understand that the real lead must be 
a girl,” said one of the boys. “So I guess 
there’s nothing for us fellows to get excited 
about.” 

“I heard that it is to be a Jittle girl,” said 
one of the sixth-grade girls. “That lets 
most of us older ones out. Seems a shame, 
though, since this is our last year here. 
When we go into junior high next year, 
we'll be little folks again. I don’t see why 
they can’t give us older ones a_ break.” 

And if the truth were known, every girl 
on the school grounds that morning could 
scarcely wait for assembly the next day, for 
deep down in each girl’s heart was the 
secret hope that she just might happen to 
be the chosen one. 

When school was out the little group of 
Adventist girls discussed it loudly and 
long on their way to the SDA hostel 
where they made their home while they 
went to school, for their parents were busy 
on lonely mission stations, hundreds of 
miles away. Of course, it was too much to 
hope that one of them would be chosen. 
They were such an insignificant little group, 
not well known because they did not par- 
ticipate in the Saturday sports meets, or in 
the folk dancing on other nights. But it 
did not hurt to dream, and dream they did. 
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Now suppose, just suppose, JUST SUP- 
POSE, one of them should be chosen! Who 
would it be? The argument wasn’t even 
half settled when the girls ran up the back 
steps to the hostel to pour all the exciting 
news into the sympathetic ear of Auntie, | 
who mothered them all. 
“Have your fun dreaming, dears,” she 
said with a smile. “But don’t plan on it. It 
is better not to be disappointed, you know. 
And in the years I have been around here, 
no Adventist child has ever been chosen. 
The faculty doubtless screen us out be- 
cause we are so different.” 
Various duties occupied the girls’ hands, 
if not their tongues and thoughts, for the 
next few hours, and suppertime, worship 
time, and bedtime came quickly. My, it was 
hard to go to sleep that night. What if ? 
What if ? Oh, why didn’t morning 
hurry up and come? Sleep came at last, 
and brought morning in its wake. 
Auntie was amazed to see how quickly 
the girls were awake that morning. She al- 
most wished there were big news to hear 
every morning! The children needed no 
coaxing to get them off to school on time. 
In fact, most of the girls were ready too 
early, and even the boys wondered why 
they had to wait around, even though it 
was not quite time yet to leave. — 
At last they were on their way. To see 
them rush along one would almost think 
that hurrying would make the clock move 











faster. But it didn’t. In fact, Ilsa listened a a y, 
to her watch, shook it, and listened again a 
several times that morning, as did hundreds Bat Mp) 


of others all over that big school campus. iy 
They decided that surely the clocks must y' Pigg, | 
be slow, or stopped maybe. Why didn’t w& 

assembly bell ring? More than two thou- | ame 











sand eyes watched the hands on dozens of 
schoolroom clocks crawl toward the hour of 
ten. And when they did reach the hour, 
desks were cleared and every room ex- 
ploded into action at the first bur-r-r of the 
bell. 

“What we need is a big announcement 
every day,” laughed one teacher to another 
as they walked toward the assembly hall. 

“Who is she? Have you heard yet?” 
asked the other teacher with a smile. 

“No, but I dread the rest of the day if 
she is not one of my girls; and I dread it if 
she is!” Both teachers smiled knowingly 
as they entered the already-packed as- 
sembly. 

It was the longest program of the whole 
school year. Any student would have said 
so. And why did Mr. Greene have to wait 
until the very last minute to tell what he 
knew they were all bursting to know? Yes, 
ALL. For the boys still cherished the secret 
hope that it might be a hero that was 
needed instead of a heroine. 


When Royal read the poster, her heart almost stopped beating, and she felt dizzy with disappointment. 





But the big moment finally came, and 
silence like a funeral settled over the twelve 
hundred students and teachers. When some- 
one cleared his throat, it sounded almost 
like a trumpet in the stillness. 

“Now for the announcement that you 
have been waiting for,” said Mr. Greene. 
“First, let me say that I am sorry we can’t 
use all the pretty girls for the leading lady. 
But we can’t. One is all we need. And, 
boys, maybe next year our play will need a 
hero for the lead, so you can look forward to 
a part then. But right now, we want a little 
heroine, and the committee for the play 
has chosen one of our second-graders.” 

A groan passed over the crowd. This 
statement eliminated all but about one 
hundred girls. Mr. Greene waited. He knew 
children, and he knew how it felt to be 
disappointed. When all was quiet again, he 
continued. “The committee has chosen 
Royal Gray to play the part of leading 
lady.” 

Everyone shouted and clapped; and little 
Royal, her curls bobbing up and down, was 
taken to the platform by her teacher. The 
second-graders went wild. They jumped up 
and down and clapped. Royal had not been 
with them very long; she was shy; but she 
was a sunny little girl, and everyone liked 
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her. Another group was delighted—the 
SDA hostel children, for Royal was their 
youngest member. What would Auntie say 
now? An Adventist had been chosen at 
last! They were all a bit envious, but they 
were also very proud. They could scarcely 
define just how they really did feel, it was 
such a mixture of emotions. 

When the assembly was over, Royal was 
surrounded by well-wishers, and the hostel 
girls had to give her a hug; but all Royal 
wanted to do was to hold tightly to the hand 
of her little Adventist friend, Esme. 

“I wonder why they picked Royal,” said 
Karen at lunch time. “Any special reason 
you can think of?” 





DOES HE SHARE YOUR HOME? 
By SARA SCHULSTER 


A little lad in a heathen land 

Was asked to join a Christian band. 
There he was taught about our Lord 
And that no home could He afford. 
This touched the heart of the little lad 
And made him feel so very sad. 
“When Jesus comes again," said he, 
“I'll let Him share my home with me.” 


Does He share your home, this gracious 
King? 

Does He like the songs He hears you 
sing? 

Does He like the things you talk about 

Or when you speak does He feel left out? 

Let's make our homes so full of cheer— 

Of kindness and of love sincere, 

That if our Lord should come today, 

He'd know we wanted Him to stay. 





“It wasn’t because she was so brainy, I’m 
sure,” added Ilsa, “’cause you and I get 
honors every time for good grades. But 
then, she wasn’t here last year, so I don’t 
really know what kind of grades she gets,” 
she added lamely. 

“Maybe her curls,” suggested another. 

“No, Bonnie has prettier curls than 
Royal,” said Karen, “and they are natural, 
too. Royal's are a perm. She told me so.” 

“I think I know,” said Ilsa. “Royal has 
dramatic ability.” 

“You and your big words, Ilsa,” spoke up 
Lois for the first time. “But I think that’s it. 
Royal is always thinking up good ideas. 
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Remember the time she made one of the 
bunk beds into a ” But the bell inter- 
rupted the story, and the girls ran to put 
their lunch pails away. 

“Auntie, Auntie, guess what?” The crowd 
burst in breathlessly fifteen minutes earlier 
than usual. “Guess what! Royal was chosen 
to be leading lady in the school play!” 

A shadow crossed the usually happy face 
of Auntie. The children saw it. 

“Why, Auntie! Aren’t you glad Royal 
won us the honor? Auntie, what's wrong? 
Is it bad for Royal to be chosen?” 

But Auntie just turned, went into her 
room, and closed the door. The stunned 
children stood speechless outside, listen- 
ing. 

“I think I hear her praying,” one of them 
whispered. 





Auntie decided not to preach to the chil- 
dren, but to try to guide them in their 
thinking about the play. Morning and eve- 
ning worship periods took on a new serious- 
ness, as Auntie and her husband talked 
with the children on the lives of the great 
men of the Bible who stood up against 
popular demand and did what was right. 
She showed a little extra love toward Royal, 
for she felt that popularity does not always 
bring undiluted joy. 

Only a couple of days passed before 
Royal came home with the script for the 
play. Auntie and Uncle read it through 
carefully after the children were safely in 
bed for the night. 

“There is nothing wrong with the play 
itself,” said Uncle. “In fact, it teaches much 
about life in Italy, and the little girl shows 
a great depth of religious conviction. But 





“But what, dear?” asked Auntie. “I think 
I know,” she added without waiting for her 
husband to answer. “But how much we need 
a church school for our dear children. Was 
that it?” 

Uncle nodded. “It’s getting dangerous 
when a wife can read her husband’s thoughts 
as you do! But that is just what I was 
thinking. I do hope that the mission board 
can find a teacher who will come and teach 
our children. They are just as important 
a mission field as the rest over here.” 

Excitement has a way of tapering off 
after a while, and that is just what it did at 
the hostel. Auntie didn’t tell Royal she 

To page 18 


























Marie's Fourth Jump 


By MAXINE RASMUSSEN 


AS THE car drove into the farmyard, 
Marie scarcely waited for it to stop be- 
fore she jumped out and ran to greet her 
cousin Joyce. In less than a minute the two 
girls were playing with their dolls in 
Joyce’s playhouse out back in the middle of 
a grove of trees. 

Marie didn’t often have a chance to visit 
Joyce. She lived with her grandmother 
miles away from her cousin’s home. 

After dinner Joyce said, “Marie, let’s not 
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Marie landed squarely in the pile of rusty cans 
and broken glass and screamed with fearful pain. 
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play dolls any more. My brother Dale 
showed me a neat trick that’s lots of fun. 
Come, I'll show you.” 

She led Marie to the chicken coop, where 
there was a ladder. Climbing to the roof, 
she urged, “Come on up. See what we can 
do.” 

A few minutes later, Granny and Aunt 
Mary wandered into the back yard to look 
at Aunt Mary’s lovely garden. As they ap- 
proached the chicken coop, Granny gave a 
startled cry. 

The girls were gaily jumping across the 
space between the chicken-coop roof and 
the garage roof. Beneath them, and between 
the two buildings, was Aunt Mary’s junk 
pile. All sorts of tin cans and broken glass 
were gathered there in a fenced-in pile, 
waiting for the older boys to haul it away. 

“Marie!” cried Granny. “Come down at 
once!” 

“Aw, we're having fun!” the girls pro- 
tested. 

Granny answered, “Come down. Do you 
want to fall and get cut on all that broken 
glass?” 

“Oh, bother,” muttered Marie, but both 
girls climbed down and went back to play- 
ing dolls again. Granny and Aunt Mary 
returned to the house. 

“These dolls aren’t any fun,” sighed 
Joyce a few minutes later. “Tell you what. 
Grandma and mom have returned to the 
living room. They won't see us. Let's go 
back and jump again.” 

Marie hesitated, but only for a moment. 
After all, jumping between those rooftops 
was the most fun she had seen in weeks, 
and Granny didn’t have to fuss so. Pushing 
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back the still small voice that told her always 
to obey Granny, Marie grabbed Joyce’s hand 
and off to the coop they raced. 

The fourth laughing jump landed Marie 
squarely in the middle of the junk pile, 
and she howled with pain. 

A sharp tin cover had cut her leg just be- 
low the knee. What should she do? 

Immediately Joyce went for a piece of 
doll blanket to bandage up the wound, and 
Marie hobbled painfully behind her, hop- 
ing the skirt of her dress would cover the 
cut so Granny wouldn’t see. But suddenly 
she felt sick. 

The girls went to the house to sit quietly. 
Aunt Mary noticed Marie wince and said, 
“Why, Marie, what's the trouble? You're as 
white as a sheet!” 

The secret was out. Sobbing, Marie asked 
Granny to forgive her disobedience, and 
the two women set about washing, disin- 
fecting, and bandaging Marie’s leg. Weeks 
of pain followed, reminding Marie each 
time the dressings were changed that it 
really does pay to obey. And today, many 
years later, I can look down at the large 
white scar on my leg, and remember, for 
I am Marie. 





Voice That Came Over the Air 
From page 9 


card and began to receive lessons through 
the mail. 

“Every single week that girl came to see 
me. Even if it was raining, she was right 
there. She and her mother helped me an- 
swer the questions if the lessons were hard. 
I finished all the lessons and got a certificate. 

“Then my friend began to invite me to 
Sabbath school. She didn’t just imvite me; 
she came to get me every Sabbath and took 
me with her. I liked it more and more 
and I learned such a lot. Now I’m baptized 
and a member of the Adventist Church. 
I’m so happy! And it is all because my girl 
friend came every week to see me and to 
take me with her.” 

The other girl had listened quietly. 
“You know, Mercedes,” she finally said, “if 
it makes you so happy, I might like it too. 
Could you get me one of those cards so I 
could listen to the Voice of Hope?” 

“Why, of course! And I'll take you to 
visit our Sabbath school with me next Sab- 
bath morning.” 
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The Trick Blackie ‘‘Couldn’t 
Learn” 


From page 5 


The boys arrived at the door by this 
time and were almost as dismayed as their 
mother. A glance at her showed she was 
ready to weep or faint. Her clean kitchen, 
her beautiful Sabbath kitchen. And the 
minister here for dinner! 

A hearty laugh broke the silence and 
mother and the boys looked into the merry 
eyes of Elder Wright. “Someday you will 
be laughing about this and telling it to 
others, so why not laugh now? Why, this 
can be swept up in no time. Boys, get that 
smart horse of yours out of here, and we'll 
clean up in a jiffy.” The words were no 
sooner out of his mouth than a broom was 
in his hand. While a sober David led a 
self-satisfied Blackie to the barn, the beans 
and sugar were being swept up and carried 
out. Soon the floor was clean and the table 
set with a snowy white cloth. When the 
appetizing food began to appear there was 
no more room for gloomy thoughts. 

That evening David confided to his 
mother, “When dad comes home I am go- 
ing to ask him to make new latches for the 
barn and house—some Blackie can’t open.” 

In time, Blackie seemed to forget she 
had ever learned to open doors, but the 
boys and their mother never forgot the 
time she learned a clever trick and almost 
spoiled the day when the minister came to 
dinner. . 


The Secret That Worked 
From page 3 
want to play hopscotch,” objected Sandra 
Ann. 


“No one wants to play hopscotch with 
you. Is that it, Sandra Ann? I'll tell you 
what. My guess is if you would play hide- 


and-seek with the others, later they —— 


play hopscotch with you.” 

“But, Mother,” the tears slid right out 
of Sandra Ann’s sad eyes and down her 
rosy cheeks, “nothing is any fun.” 

“I know, dear. There are days like that 
sometimes. I have them too, you know.” 

“You, Mother?” cried Sandra Ann in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, Sandra Ann, I sometimes find it 
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hard to like some of the things I have to 
do, and doing them just isn’t any fun. But,” 
she whispered softly, tilting up Sandra 
Ann’s little face with one of her “dish- 
water” fingers and smiling into the girl’s 
unhappy eyes, “I know the answer.” 

“Is it a secret, Mother?” whispered Sandra 
Ann in return. 

“Yes and no,” answered mother, looking 
very wise. 

“Tell me, Mother,’ cried Sandra Ann 
eagerly. “I love secrets.” 

“Well,” began Mrs. Damond slowly, 
“after a while, when no one is looking, 
you go into your bedroom and shut the door 
softly. Then kneel by your bed and tell 
Jesus that nothing is any fun any more and 
that you don’t want to play hide-and-seek, 
but if He wants you to you will, just to please 
Him. Ask Him to tell you what to do and 
then, Sandra Ann,” said her mother very 
seriously, “you do it. I’m sure it will work, 
honey.” 

“But, Mother, how do you know it will 
work?” asked Sandra Ann doubtfully. 

“Because Jesus says so in Matthew 6:6. 
Let me read it to you from the Bible.” 
Mrs. Damond picked up her Bible from 
the table and drew Sandra Ann close to her 
side while she read. “‘But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly.’ ” 

Later, Mrs. Damond’s eyes just happened 
to see the hem of Sandra Ann’s red pleated 
skirt swish down the hall and through her 
bedroom door. Then she heard the soft 
sound of a door closing. With a smile she 
went about her work. 

After a little while she glanced out the 
window and there was Sandra Ann hidden 
—well, almost hidden—behind a large box 
in the garage, and her friend Susan was 
searching for her. And when she looked out 
of the window again later, everyone was 
playing hopscotch. With a smile mother 
slipped the pudding for supper into the 
oven. 

It was almost time for Sandra Ann’s 
father to come home from work, and Mrs. 
Damond was taking the lovely brown pud- 
ding from the oven when Sandra Ann 
pulled gently on her mother’s arm. 

“I've got a secret to tell you, Mother,” 
she whispered softly into her mother’s ear. 


“And what is it, dear?” her mother whis- 
pered in return. 

“Oh, Mother,” came Sandra Ann's happy 
little voice, “it worked!” 


W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 8 


been extended to Bulawayo.) Next, Mrs. 
Armitage came down with fever. Steadily 
she grew worse. Elder Armitage saw that 
he would have to take her out of the 
country, so he also boarded the train. As 
the miles clicked off, however, she grew 
steadily worse and at Kimberley she was 
taken from the train. Within a few hours 
she fell asleep in Jesus. She had been only 
six months in Africa. 

Back at Solusi, Harry Anderson was left 
alone. Day after day he rose early and 
struggled through the many duties that fell 
to him as he labored to keep the work going. 
How eagerly he looked forward to the 
coming of the mail carrier from Bulawayo. 
Often there was a letter from his wife 
telling of Mrs. Tripp’s continuing recovery. 
Then came the happy day when he read 
that his Nora was coming back home, back 
to Solusi, back to her husband. He was on 
the platform in Bulawayo to meet her 
when she arrived. What a wonderful visit 
they had as they jogged along behind those 
donkeys in the old cart, winding down the 
sandy road to Solusi Mission. 

Then came a good letter from W. S. 
Hyatt, the president of the South African 
Conference. Help was on the way. 

To take the place of the Tripps came the 
family of F. L. Mead. With them were 
coming Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Green. Just a 
few more months of waiting, and again 
Harry Anderson stood on the platform in 
Bulawayo awaiting the train from Cape 
Town. Nearly five years had passed since 
he had first arrived at the mission farm. 
How much faster and more comfortable it 
was for the new families to come by train 
than by ox wagon! 

When the train arrived a large party of 
missionaries got off. Besides the Meads 
and Greens, there were Miss Hiva Starr who 
came to teach in the school, and Brother 
J. A. Chaney. As the wagons pulled out of 
Bulawayo, heading into the west, a great 
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load was lifted from Harry Anderson’s 
heart. With such a strong group of workers, 
how fast the work at Solusi could be pushed 
forward, how soon they could go out and 
preach the gospel to the villages lying 
around the mission. Far away to the north 
lay the country of the Barotses. In all that 
vast country there was no one to give the 
glad news that Jesus is coming again. 
Someday he must find time to go up there. 
(To be continued) 





Heroine of the School Play 
From page 11 


And yet, what about the memory verse, 
“glorify God”? A doubt began to fill her 
mind. It wasn’t quite so much fun thinking 
about that beautiful dress Mrs. Jackson had 
worn that was to be hers the night of the 
school play. Nor was it quite so much fun 
facing her own deep blue eyes in the mir- 
ror. How could she glorify God and be 
“Nancy” in the school play? She had 
read the script and knew Nancy had to 
dance in the second act. If she played the 
part, she would also have to use such words 
as gee, gosh, by jimimy, and things like 
that. Could she, an Adventist girl, really do 
those things with a clear conscience? 

She took off her shoes and stockings 
slowly. It was hard to get ready for bed 
with such a problem in her mind. She 
hadn’t said anything to mother, so it 
wouldn’t really do to ask her for advice now. 
She'd better settle this herself. 

But there was Someone who could help 
her. Maybe she should ask Jesus to help her 
decide what to do. Judy thought about that 
a minute. Yes, maybe she should pray 
about it. 

Kneeling beside her bed, Judy began: 
“Dear Jesus, please help me know what I 
should do. You realize how much Id like 
to be in this school play. And yet, if I 
wouldn’t be glorifying You, please help me 
not to want to be in it. Help me to be will- 
ing to do what You would want me to do. 
Amen.” 

It was easier to think now. Yes, it would 
be fun to act in the school play, but it 
wouldn’t be right. It made her think too 
much about being pretty and about what she 
would be wearing. Besides, it wouldn’t be 
right to dance in the second act. She 
couldn’t use those slang words, either. She 
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knew that wouldn’t be glorifying God, not 
in any sense of the word. 

judy got up from her knees. She went 
out into the hall to the top of the stairs. 
“Mother,” she called down into the living 
room, “could you come up here for just a few 
minutes?” 

Mother came up right away, and Judy 
explained the whole thing to her. “And 
I’m glad now I didn’t mention it at dinner- 
time,” she was saying, “because now I've 
got it all settled.” 

Mother squeezed Judy’s hand instead of 
saying anything. But Judy knew from past 
experience that it meant, “I’m very proud of 
you, dear. I knew you would do what was 
right.” 

Next morning Judy looked into the mir- 
ror again. This time, though, it was to see 
that her hair was combed just right, and 
that she looked as neat as a pin! After all, 
she had an important call to make first 
thing this morning, and she wanted to 
make sure a seventh-grade Adventist girl 
was going to be the right “influence” on her 
principal. She was going to explain why 
she couldn’t act in the play and suggest 
that he give the part to Carol Hunt, the 
runner-up. 

Somehow Judy felt just as happy about 
not being in the play now as she had felt 
yesterday when she had been voted to play 
the lead! She knew her little talk with 
Jesus last night had helped her make the 
right decision. 





The Leading Lady 
From page 14 


mustn't be in the play; she left her to 
make up her own mind. And after a while 
Royal learned that there was a lot more to 
being a leading lady than just the glamour. 

It meant staying to practice when the 
rest could go home; it meant hours of 
memorizing; and there were more hours 
under the hot lights in uncomfortable cos- 
tumes. Still she loved every minute of it. In 
fact, Auntie worried, for she saw that Royal 
was being swept away with the dramatics. 
She prayed most continuously for the girl, 
and wrote a long letter to Royal's parents, 
presenting the problem to them. Would 
they pray too? she begged. 

About a month before the play was to be 
given, Royal noticed boys with big posters, 
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hammers, and nails, running out of the 
school grounds. After puzzling over the 
matter most of the afternoon, Royal could 
scarcely wait for school to be out so she 
could run to the first telephone pole to see 
what was nailed there. 

A little thrill ran down her spine as she 
saw her name in big red letters as the lead- 
ing lady in the play, “The Bells Rang.” She 
read every single word on the poster, but 
her heart almost stopped beating when she 
read at the bottom, “Opening night, Fri- 
day, December 17.” Suddenly, everything 
seemed to be going around, around, around. 
Royal leaned against the pole for a moment, 
as something kept saying over and over, 
“Friday night, Friday night, Friday night.” 
“Oh,” she wondered, “how could this happen 
to me?” 

It was a very subdued Royal who walked 
home alone that afternoon. Auntie felt 
her forehead to see if she had fever. Did 
she have a sore throat? Had someone hurt 
her feelings? Auntie was more mystified 
than ever when all her questions were 
answered No. The girls had no idea, either. 
They had waited as they usually did for 
Royal to walk home with them, but when 
she did not come, they walked on without 
her. 

It was sobbing in the dark that finally 
led Auntie to the solution of the problem. 
It was then, while Auntie held her close as 
mommy always did at home, that Royal re- 
vealed the awful truth that she would have 
to break the Sabbath to be leading lady. 

Auntie did not preach her a sermon on 
the Sabbath. Instead, she talked about the 
love of God, of the great sacrifice of Jesus 
for Royal, and of His interest in everything 
that concerns His children—even this play. 
Then with Royal still in her arms, Auntie 
prayed aloud in the quiet darkness that 
Royal might feel Jesus very near to her. It 
was surprising how much better Royal felt, 
and how quickly she went to sleep after 
that. 

Royal seemed almost her sweet self the 
next morning, and no one even mentioned 
the night before. None of the hostel chil- 
dren had yet seen the posters, so they could 
not dream of the drama the day would 
bring. 

Royal and her friend, Esme, walked 
slowly along toward the big school. Not 
much was said between them, but they had 
that comfortable feeling that friends have 


when no speech is necessary. As they neared 
the big gate, Royal suddenly stopped and 
faced Esme. 

“Esme, you've got to go with me. I can't 
go all alone.” 

“Where? Where are you going, Royal?” 
asked the puzzled child. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Royal said 
softly, though her lips quivered, “To Mr. 
Greene's office.” 

Esme was frightened then. “Royal, are 
you in trouble? Mr. Greene’s office? What 
have you done?” 

Royal felt frightened, too. Only bad chil- 
dren had to go to Mr. Greene’s office. She 
did not blame Esme for being afraid, but 
this time she just must understand. “Esme, 
I haven't done anything bad, I don’t think. 
But I just have to see Mr. Greene before 
school, and all you have to do is hold my 
hand real tight. Will you do that, Esme? 
Will you?” 

Esme nodded a dumb reply, and hand in 
hand the two walked quickly toward the 
headmaster’s office. Mr. Greene was a big 
man; in fact, he had been fullback on his 
college team. He had a forbidding exterior, 
which changed suddenly when he smiled. 
But the children were afraid of him because 
of his size, and it took real courage for 
those two little girls to face him in his 
office. 

“Now, here we are,” said Royal as the two 
girls turned the corner in the hall. “Squeeze 
my hand real tight, Esme, real tight. Then I 
can do it.” 

Mr. Greene was in his office and looked 
up from a pile of papers as he heard the 
girls enter the door. 

“Well, what brings two pretty girls to my 
office so early in the morning?” he asked 
cheerfully. That helped. A lot. Royal did 
not feel nearly so frightened now. 

Mr. Greene waited for the answer. He 
knew how hard it is for children to talk 
when they are afraid. Words finally came to 
Royal; in fact, they gushed out so fast Mr. 
Greene had to listen very carefully to hear. 
“I-can’t-be-in-the-play.” 

“You can’t be in the play,” Mr. Greene 
repeated, carefully. “I thought you were the 
leading lady. Why?” 

Royal squeezed Esme’s hand so hard she 
nearly cried out, but Esme just squeezed 
back, and that gave Royal courage. “Be- 
cause I am a Seventh-day Adventist, and 

To page 22 
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X!—Saul, From Persecutor 
to Apostle 


(DECEMBER 13) 


Memory VERSE: “I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision” (Acts 26:19). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Paul’s own account of his conversion to 
the Christian faith as he told it at his trial be- 
fore King Agrippa. You will find it in Acts 26: 
9-20. Learn the memory verse. What vision did 
Paul refer to in these words? 


SUNDAY 
An Interrupted Journey 


Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

Saul’s life began at Tarsus. He was of the 
tribe of Benjamin and may have been named 
after the first king of Israel, who was also of the 
tribe of Benjamin. He was born a Roman citi- 
zen, and brought up as a Pharisee. Probably 
when he was about twelve Saul was sent to 
Jerusalem to be educated by the famous Gama- 
liel. He would therefore be well aware of the 
ministry and death of Christ, and shared the 
Pharisee’s hatred of the Christian church. The 
Bible story of Saul begins when, as a young 
man, he was consenting to the death of Stephen. 
(See The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 6, pp. 
208, 209.) 

Stephen’s death made a great impression on 
Saul. He could not forget the holiness that shone 
from the martyr’s face. Such a light could come 
only from God, he could not help admitting, 
but when he talked to other members of the 
Sanhedrin about it, they laughed at him. He 
continued his fight against this new faith—but 
always with a question in his mind. 

One day he offered himself to the priests to 
help exterminate the growing Christian church 
in Damascus, and he with others made the 
journey north. As they came within view of the 
city something happened that changed Saul’s 
whole life. You can read about it in verses 3 to 7. 

When the light faded, and Saul picked himself 
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up from the ground, a great darkness descended 
on him. His companions seized his groping hands 
and led him down into the city to the house of 
a man named Judas. Look in verse 9 and see 
what he did during the three days he was there. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 113, par. 3; p. 114; p. 115, par. 1. 

THINK! It is often necessary for us to pass 
through great troubles before we can see Jesus 
as we should. 

Pray that you may accept 
of God’s plan for your life. 


troubles as part 


MONDAY 
Ananias to the Rescue 

Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

Those three days of blindness must have been 
days of agony for Saul, but angels were watching 
over him, and help was on its way. First, he 
had to have the opportunity to think things 
Over, to recall the prophecies about Christ, and 
see how everything that had happened fitted 
into the pattern. They were bitter days as he 
thought of his foolishness and cruelty in perse- 
cuting those who were teaching the truth. 

At the end of the three days God called some- 
one to Saul’s help. Read about this call in verses 
10 to 12. 

Ananias was a good man, and willing to do 
the work of God, but he shrank from this 
particular missionary visit. Saul of Tarsus! Why, 
his very name made every Christian turn pale. 
But to his protests God simply told Ananias that 
Saul was chosen for a special work—to take the 
gospel to the great Gentile world. So, without 
further question, Ananias made his way to the 
street called Straight and found Saul in the 
house of Judas. 

As he saw this one-time persecutor, helpless in 
his blindness and bowed with grief, his heart 
was filled with pity. He laid a kindly hand upon 
his bowed head. In a few simple words he told 














Saul how the Lord had asked him to visit him, 
and in His name restore his sight. Read what 
resulted from this missionary visit, in verses 18 
and 19. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 121 

THINK how God needs human agents to do 
His work on earth. 

RESOLVE to be willing to do God’s errands, 
however difficult they may seem. 


TUESDAY 
From Persecutor to Preacher 


Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

For a few days after his healing and baptism 
Saul mingled with the disciples—the very people 
he had gone up to bind and take to Jerusalem. 
But he was a man of action. He had found 
Christ and he felt he must put the Jews right in 
their false ideas about Him. You can read what 
he did in verses 20 to 22. 

No doubt some were convinced by his preach- 
ing, but the bigoted Jews were furious. Find 
what they planned to do in verse 23. 

So hated among the Jews did Saul become 
that a heavenly messenger was sent to tell him 
to leave the city for a time. Paul tells us in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, “I went into Arabia, and 
returned again unto Damascus” (Gal. 1:17). 


0. STEMLER, ARTIST 


Some people are stubborn, and God has to bring to 
them hard experiences to lead them to repent. Paul 
was this kind, and God made him blind three days. 


He spent three years in this retreat, years 
when he was re-educated as he studied the Holy 
Scriptures in a new light. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 124, 125. 

THINK! Sometimes we need to unlearn things 
we have learned that are wrong, as well as learn 
to do the things that are right. Paul did! 

Pray that you may be willing to be taught in 
the way Jesus teaches us. 


WEDNESDAY 
Working in the Homeland 





Open your Bible to Acts 9. 

After his three years in the wilderness. Saul 
returned to Damascus. But the hatred of the 
Jews there had not lessened. Saul spoke again in 
the synagogues, and aroused their hatred all the 
more. Getting together, the Jews decided on a 
plot to take Saul by surprise and kill him. That 
would silence him forever, and deal a blow to the 
Christian faith, they said. But although they kept 
a watch at the gates of the city, their plan 
failed. Somehow the disciples heard about it. 
You can read how they helped Saul to escape 
unobserved in verse 25. 

From Damascus Saul went to Jerusalem, and 
as we learned in our lesson last week, was 
greeted coldly at first by the Christians, until 
Barnabas spoke up for him. You can read about 
his work and the danger that threatened him in 
Jerusalem, in verse 29. 

When it was seen that his life was in danger 
in Jerusalem as well as in Damascus, Saul was 
conducted to Caesarea, and from there he went 
to work in his birthplace, Tarsus. He remained 
there for some time, and then Barnabas took 
him to Antioch to help with the growing work 
in that city. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 129. 

THINK how courageously Saul kept on preach- 
ing in the face of danger. 

Pray that you may be courageous in speaking 
for Christ and your beliefs. 


THURSDAY 
Saul Finds His Real Mission 


Open your Bible to Acts 22. 

Saul longed to have his own people, the Jews, 
see the light of the gospel as he had seen it. He 
too had been a leader and a defender of the an- 
cient faith, but he had come, through the grace 
of Christ, to understand the work of the Mes- 
siah. He felt he must convince the Jews of this, 
but God had other plans for him. He had told 
Ananias that Saul was to be a “chosen vessel” 
to take His name to the Gentiles. 

One day when Saul was praying in the Tem- 
ple he was in a trance. A heavenly voice told him 
something that must have discouraged him as 
far as his ambition to preach Christ to the Jews 
was concerned. Read what he was told in 
verse 18. 

Saul felt it would be showing cowardice if he 
fled from Jerusalem because of the threats to 
his life. Nevertheless, God showed him that He 
had other plans for him. What those plans were 
you can find out by reading verse 21. 

And so it was that one day, when Saul was 
serving the Lord’s cause in Antioch, word came 
that he and Barnabas were to separate to do the 
work of taking the gospel to the lands of the 
Gentiles. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 130. 

THINK how God has a special work for every- 
one who loves Him. 

Pray that you may find the special work He 
has for you. 


FRIDAY 


Matcu these places with the events that oc- 

curred at them: 
Places 

OUTSIDE JERUSALEM 
SouTH oF DAMASCUS 
In JupAs’ HOME IN DAMAscus 
IN THE DAMASCUS SYNAGOGUES 
In ARABIA 
AT THE CITY WALLS oF DAMASCUS 
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Ar Tarsus 
AT ANTIOCH 
IN THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 


Events 
Saul stayed for three days and was visited by 
Ananias and baptized. 
Saul retired for three years. 


Saul was let down by a basket to escape the 
Jews. 


Saul was sent from Jerusalem. 

Saul was converted. 

Saul witnessed the stoning of Stephen. 
Saul at first was given a cold reception here. 


Saul was given a vision in which he was told he 
was to preach to the Gentiles. 


Saul preached Christ and was violently opposed. 
Saul worked with Barnabas. 
Review the memory verse. 


Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 10, pp. 65-68. 


The 





The Leading Lady 
From page 19 


you did not tell me it would be on Friday 
night. I just read it on the posters, and Mr. 
Greene, Friday night is Sabbath. I can't. I 
can’t,” and Royal burst into tears. 

Mr. Greene had a little girl of his own, so 
he knew how to comfort them. He hurried 
around his desk and knelt beside Royal, 
putting his arm around her waist. “That's 
all right, Royal. 1 admire you for being a 
sincere Christian. We still have a month 
before the play is to be given, and we can 
get someone to take your place. It’s a very 
brave thing you have done, really.” 

Without another word, the two girls left 
the headmaster’s office, and hurried down 
the hall. Royal was relieved, yet worried. 
What would everyone say? Would they 
make fun of her? It didn’t matter. Auntie 
said Jesus had sacrificed His life for her; 
she would suffer for Him. 

Auntie heard from the rest of the children 
the brave thing that Royal had done. Royal 
did not mention it. Auntie hurried to her, 
when she heard, and placing her arm about 





her, assured her that Jesus was proud of her. 

No one mentioned the matter until they 
were all seated for supper. Uncle had just 
come in in time to sit down with them, and 
they all noticed a smile playing around the 
corners of his mouth. Auntie had quietly 
told him what had happened, and he looked 
at Royal and gave her a glance that told her 
how proud he was of her. 

“Before we bow our heads to thank God 
for this food, let us think of all the things 
we have to thank Him for,’ Uncle said. “We 
have food, shelter, clothing, friends, and 
loved ones. We have God's love. We have 
among us a little girl who was not afraid 
to stand for right before more than a 
thousand people. Royal, the angels have 
written down what you did today. They are 
as proud of you as we are. Then there is a 
secret matter for which I give thanks to- 
night. I shall reveal it after supper. Let us 
bow our heads.” The peace and quiet spirit 
of true Christian friendship made that meal 
a feast, and every child dear to every other. 

But Uncle’s promise to reveal a secret 
was not forgotten. When the children had 
been excused from supper he was sur- 
rounded. “Tell us the secret,” they de- 
manded. After teasing them for a while, by 
not revealing it, he announced, “If I may be 
heard, please, 1 want to make an announce- 
ment.” Everyone giggled, and then was 
still, Uncle took a letter from his pocket, 
and read, “The committee is glad to an- 
mounce that a teacher has been found for 
your church school, and all effort must be 
made to have it ready to open next session.” 

Uncle could scarcely hear himself finish 
the letter, for the whoops of delight echoed 
throughout the hostel. Auntie stepped 
quietly up to him and whispered, “Our 
prayers were answered all around, weren’t 
they?” Uncle beamed. 
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REMINDERS OF GREATNESS--1 


A. 8 MAXWELL 


FIVE BOYS IN A THUNDERSTORM 


Lightning was flashing all around, rain was pouring 
from angry skies, and five boys pressed close to- 
gether in a haystack, trying to get shelter. 

They were talking excitedly, but they weren't 
talking about the storm. Every Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon these five boys—Samuel, James, 
Francis, Harvey and Byram—met in a field to talk 
about the needs of people in heathen lands, and 
to pray. On this afternoon in August, 1806, a thun- 
derstorm had interrupted their prayer meeting and 
they ran for shelter to the nearest haystack. Here 
they continued to talk about the heathen and what 
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they could do for them. After a while Samuel cur @ 
gested that they give their lives to God and dedicate 
themselves to work for Him wherever He sent them. 
As the thunder crashed above, they knelt in the 
hay and prayed. All five boys became missionaries. 
And, as a direct result of that prayer meeting, four 
years later the United Foreign Missionary Society 
in America was formed. Other mission societies 
followed, including the American Bible Society. To- 
day the monument in the picture stands where the 
old haystack used to be, on the grounds of Williams 
College in New England. 








